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Editorial Notes 


HE Annual Meeting of the CENTRAL 

CouNciL will be held at 42, Trinity 
Square, London, E.C.3, on Saturday, 
November 27th, 1937. The Meeting will be 
followed by an informal Conference. 


E welcome Mrs, EDWARDS home this 

month from her ten months’ tour 
abroad. She has visited the L.W.H. in 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada and 
they have all appreciated most warmly the 
help she has given them. 


ne and good wishes 
to Monica HILL and PADRE Tom SAVAGE 
who have announced their engagement. 
Monica will be leaving South Africa and 
handing over the General Secretaryship to 
Elsie Potter at the end of this month, and 
will then come home to be married. We are 
very sorry to lose Monica from the L.W.H. 
Staff and would here like to record our 
appreciation of all that she has done for the 
L.W.H. during the past five or six years, 
both in a voluntary capacity and as a full- 
time member of the Staff. She has given of 
her best most generously, and in this country 
and in South Africa much of the develop- 
ment and progress are due to the lead she 
has given. 


Or best wishes go to MURIEL PETERS 
who marries Roger Fairfax this month. 
They are making their home at Beeston, 
Nottingham. 


WE welcome to the office Staff BETTY 

HILDESLEY who has taken Muriel 
Peters’ place at Headquarters, and also 
AUDREY PETHERBRIDGE who will join the 
Staff on September 6th. She will become 
Secretary to the North Western Area, where 
she has for some time been acting as one of 
the Hon. District Pilots. 


"r" WO Memorial Rooms at NEw JUNE were 

dedicated on June 24th by the Founder 
Padre in memory of Florence Carver, well- 
known to members in Yorkshire, and 
Marjorie (Prue) Simpson, an early member 
of the L.W.H. in Darwen and London. 


Xa EST HAM Branch treasures with 
proud thanksgiving the memory of 
Mrs. CORNFORD who passed over on April 
19th. Of no great estate in the world’s eyes, 
yet she was a real saint and leader in her 
own circle, very wise and very kind, a true 
“mother ’’’ of the Branch and Family to 
which, from the beginning, she gave whole- 
hearted love and service. 


THE 


Be LUEATIONS to the newly pro- 
moted Branches at BATTLE, Sussex, and 
Berea, South Africa. 


EMBERS will be interested to know 

that the Rev. HuMPHREY MONEY, at 
one time L.W.H. Headquarters Padre, has 
left Stirling and is now Rector of Tyneham, 
Dorset. We are sorry to hear that Mrs. 
Money has been ill, and wish her a speedy 
recovery. 


T, LOWERS and leaves for the tables in 
L the New June Lunch Club would be 
most gratefully received and acknowledged 
by Mrs. Caporn, New June Lunch Club, 
50, Gt. Tower Street, London, E.C.3. 


TOIOROTHY MAUD will broadcast about 
‘her missionary work at Ekutuleni, South 
Africa, on the National Programme on Sun- 
day, September 12th, at § p.m. For some 
years we have sent part of our thank- 
offerings at Festival Services to Dorothy 
Maud and news of her work was printed in 
the April Loc. We hope members will make 
a special point of hearing her speak next 
September. 


A N article on Moral Welfare Work by 
Lj Miss C. Butterfield appeared in the 
October, 1936 issue of THE Loc. This 
received a wide response and has encouraged 
Miss Butterfield to send us the following 
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. notice which we are inserting for the interest 


of members: 

Lectures and training in Housewifery, 
towards Matrons’ posts in Moral Welfare 
Work, are offered at St. Agnes Central 
Training House, Windsor Terrace, N.W.3. 
Pocket money given. Applicants should 
be under 30: enquiries may be addressed 
to the Principal. 


I is hoped that a further article by Mrs. 
Moore-Browne will appear in the October 
issue. 


FELLING 


RS. HALLILEY will be on 

holiday from July 10th till after 

August Bank Holiday, but 

during that period the House 
will be open to visitors, except for Friday 
afternoons and Sundays. 

York House will be closed from August 
2nd till August 14th, for the purposes of 
cleaning and re-decoration, and during that 
time the women's Holiday camp will be held 
from August 6th to 13th. Mrs. Halliley 
hopes to come South for another week’s 
holiday on August 21st. 

One golden rule, Bank Holidays are not 
good times for visiting York House! 

A word about parcels. Will everyone be 
careful to pack and tie these very securely, 
and clearly indicate the name and address 
of the sender. 


It is also a great help if stockings can be 
rolled in pairs, collars and belts be fastened 
on to their respective garments, and shoes 
tied together, and the size marked on them 
if possible. 

There is no room for ‘‘ junk” at York 
House, though variety is welcomed includ- 
ing shaving cream, arch supports, malt and 
cod liver oil and Christmas pudding! 


Parcels should not be sent during July 
and August. 
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To H & 


JOINT Conference of the Central 

Executives of Toc H and L.W.H. 

was held on Friday, March 19th, 

1937, at which a very free and 
frank discussion took place as to the 
progress of relations between the two 
Movements since the Toc H Council 
decision of 1932. This meeting was the 
sequel to a series of discussions extending 
over a long period between the respective 
H.Q. staffs in the course of which the 
working of J.A.C.'s had been under review 
and reports from the Toc H and L.W.H. 
staff in the Areas as to the inter-relations of 
the Movements had been considered. 


In the course of this Conference it 
emerged that there was still need for a more 
widespread understanding within Toc H of 
the nature and purpose of the L.W.H. It 
was clear that this understanding was most 
evident in districts where L.W.H. was 
firmly established, and consequently co- 
operation in work provided a natural 
medium for the growth of understanding. 
Theoretical discussions regarding the rela- 
tions of the two Movements were by 
comparison, ineffective in promoting 
understanding. 


It was felt that the present restriction by 
which the starting of L.W.H. in a given 
place is dependent on local Toc H consent 
militated against the proper development of 
L.W.H., and that consideration ought to be 
given to its removal. It was however 
recognised that this implied the establish- 
ment of a stable relationship between the two 
Movements which could not well be so long 
as thought is dominated by the shadow of 
the two alternatives posed in 1932, complete 
separation or complete amalgamation. The 
L.W.H. representatives were united in 
holding that the destiny of L.W.H. was 


L.W.H. 


bound up with that of Toc H, and that 
complete separation would be disastrous. 
While some of them held that complete 
amalgamation was an ultimate ideal, there 
was no unanimity on this, and it was equally 
clear that no unanimity could be looked for 
on the Toc H side for a long time ahead. 
It was agreed therefore that the sensible 
course was to try to establish a stable rela- 
tionship between the two Movements which 
would enable L.W.H. to continue un- 
impeded with its task of spreading Toc H 
ideals among women, and, without binding 
the future, would be content for the present 
to promote natural ways of co-operation, in 
the faith that when and if a constitutional 
change is required, we shall be guided to 
take the right course then, as we believe we 
are being guided now. 


It was felt that if a plan of this sort was 
to succeed, L.W.H. must be relieved of the 
handicap of a name which now does scant 
justice to their main task, and appears to 
limit them to the subsidiary purpose of help- 
ing a man's movement. The choice of a new 
name is not easy. It must if it is to satisfy 
L.W.H. make clear that they are Toc H in 
spirit and purpose, but it must also make 
clear that the men’s and women’s sides of 
the Movement are each standing on their 
own feet and responsible for their own part 
in the whole. 


In view of these considerations it was 
agreed that the L.W.H. Central Executive 
should in the near future consider the whole 
matter and put forward recommendations. 
These will be considered by the Toc H 
Central Executive, with a view to an agreed 
scheme going forward to the respective 
Councils, so that the way may be cleared 
for the effective spread of Toc H ideals in 
co-operation among both men and women. 
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Ebb & Flow 


With acknowledgments to “The Compass” 


n a time, I was asked to 
Aene a Toc H Branch in 


speak to i 
England. I drove some 60 miles 
to do so, and on arrival was 


handed a note saying that the Branch was 
sorry to miss the pleasure of meeting me 
but they had all gone quite unexpectedly to 
a fête. I drove away the wrong way of a 
one-way street and was had up. That 
finished it. For the moment I was through 
with Toc H, its works and ways, so throwing 
all previous plans to the winds, I decided 
that I too, would go, quite unexpectedly, to 
a féte—albeit a féte of my own devising, a 
solo fête champêtre. 


It was long after dark when I left the car 
in a barn and walked across the cobbled yard 
of a tiny village pub, remote in the York- 
shire dales; they gave me a meal and a bed, 
and I went out into the quiet of the night. 
It was summer time, and the air was warm 
and sweet with the scent of hay and the 
sound of running water; a tablet on the wall 
of the village school, quite legible by moon- 
light, recorded the fact that one of the 
greatest of the English naturalists had been 
educated there as a boy. Further down the 
valley the fish were rising by a small stone 
bridge that spanned the stream, and a late 
swallow swooped over the water. I leant 
AE the parapet wondering about that 

oy— 
" Meadowsweet, willow-herb, rosebay, 

Willow warbles, sparrow-hawk, tit and 

a A 
was it in that small grey schoolroom A, sA 
it here that your lover received his education? 
The quiet hills rose close beyond the beck, 
serene and dark. 


I thought of the Toc H Branch, grateful 
that they had gone to their fête I thought of 
Toc H—did it touch this real world of beauty 
and peace or was it some small aggravating 
sophistication? But whatever its failures, it 
set out to “ bring home to men that behind 
the ebb and flow of things temporal, stand 
the eternal realities "behind the ebb and 


flow of Branch life, of work on the L.W.q. 
Staff, of fétes to be helped, of engagements 
not kept, of policemen scratching in note- 
books, stood this water and these trees and 
the long profundity of peace. A boy’s know- 
ledge and imagination had ripened here, and 
had in after years enriched humanity; his 
own environment had been his school, and 
since he had brought to it a seeing eye, a 
receptive mind and the patience to learn 
facts, it had yielded up its treasures to him— 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, true 
joys, eternal realities. Was this what Toc H 
should teach—the culture of one’s own 
environment, wherever that might be; the 
attainment of definite, verifiable, localised 
knowledge as a sure path to reality and 
satisfaction? ‘‘ Life is so full of beauty and 
purpose could we but see, and to see we have 
only to look ’’—to look just where we are, 
in the ebb and flow of the world around us. 
If only Toc H would talk less and learn more, 
if only its members knew more facts, if for 
them the attainment of knowledge about their 
environment was a major pursuit, might they 
not find that the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand? Then when their knowledge finds 
practical expression, it can enrich, as did that 
boy’s, not only their own lives, but the lives 
of others. 


They were already haymaking when I 
woke in the early morning, and the heat was 
intense. I climbed the hillside and sat in 
the shade of a stone wall, writing reports and 
answering letters—my lovely makeshift office 
overlooking the valley below. About mid- 
day a child ran out of the inn and climbed 
the hill to me. ‘‘ Mother says she’s been 
reading your yellow paper, and can she take 
it out to the men with the lunch? ’’ She was 
standing faintly discernible in the doorway 
of the house, and we shouted and waved to 
her; so it came that the Toc H Journal 
accompanied the beer and the baskets of 
food to the hayfield. What did they make 
of it there? I never knew. But if an old 
copy of The Journal still lies about a village 
pub, it is a token that someone learnt there 
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that Toc H cannot bring home to men eternal 
realities merely by attacking the world's evil, 
unless it is also helping its members to see, 
appreciate, share in and strengthen the good 
so close around them, and that the first step 
is to submit to the discipline of acquiring 
facts. 


As I look back on that cool night and 
buming day, and on my imagining of that 
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boyhood spent there, I am reminded of words 
written by Lord Grey of Fallodon : — 


“ The world is full of wonderful things, 
and I like to dwell in thought on two of 
these especially. One is the infinite beauty 
of the world, and the other, separate from 
and yet inseparably connected with the 
first, is the power of man to perceive this 
beauty and to be moved by it.” 

M.O.H. 


The Literature of Toc H 


by A. LEWIS ROBERTS 


In the January Log, the literature of Toc H was TERECE from “Tales of Talbot 


House” to sundry small booklets. 


EXT appeared the wonderfully 

successful ‘‘ Bangwent ’' Series. 

I take these in any order. No. 1, 

‘The Gen.” This is a delight- 
ful character sketch by Tubby, and throws 
much light on the early things of Toc H and 
the little human details. That is the way 
to learn history, to group our little facts 
around personalities, and to make them live; 
those who have not yet read this booklet have 
a treat in store. ‘‘ Take—read it,” said the 
Spirit to St. Augustine. No. 15, ‘' Siddy:’’ 
This is reprinted from the Journal of July, 
1933, and is a story of a very lovable man. 
One lays it down with regret that one did 
not know Siddy in person, and feels that a 
marvellous friendship has been missed. No. 
14, “ Field Marshal Standfast,’’ is the story 
of Lord Plumer, another character to be 
emulated. The story closes with an impor- 
tant letter from the Army Council stating the 
attitude of that body to Toc H. Soldiers 
are free to join. Read this as an introduc- 
tion to the larger work, ‘‘ Plumer of Mes- 
sines,” by Sir Charles Harington. This book 
comes as an unexpected challenge to Toc H. 
To read the book with vision will mean that 
a man will rise up with renewed vigour, 
determined to follow in the steps of this 
Christian warrior. Let us take his guiding 


We now continue— 


principles to heart, ‘‘ Trust, Training, 
Thoroughness.’’ Bangwent No. 21 is taken 
from this book, and is entitled ‘‘ The Army 
and Toc H.’’ No. 6 is an account of Arch- 
bishop Laud. This is an historical document, 
and is perhaps not of general interest. No. 8, 
“As of a Lamp,” is a sketch of some twenty 
saints of all ages, and here again this must 
prove a stimulus, and will undoubtedly move 
some to enquire further. ‘‘ Why men love 
England,” by Sir Kenyon Vaughan Morgan, 
is a prose poem, akin to the thoughts of 
Rupert Brooke, of England’s sights, her 
sounds, and her men. Then a sketch by 
Tubby, “ A Persian Journey,” by ‘plane 
and tanker, where he is in a very light vein. 
Now a deeper essay by Padre Woolley, ‘‘The 
Salient Facts.” This is a valuable aid to 
those who wish to understand the significance 
of the Ypres Salient, of Hill 60 (where he 
gained his V.C.), and to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of the Elder Brethren. Then Tubby 
has given us a masterly abstract of the 
“ Holy War’’ and “‘ Grace Abounding,” in 
the hope that we might be led to probe 
further into these masterpieces of Bunyan. 


The two deep books, ‘‘ Fishers of Men ” 
and “Onward Bound,” put forward the 
challenge of Christian adventure. ‘‘ Fishers 
of Men ” was intended for Padres, and makes 
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an appeal for the renewal of the original W, 
of spreading the Gospel. ‘‘ Onward Boun + 
is a little booklet on personal A 
is a challenge to face up to the true facts 
of Christian living, so by losing the lesser 
things we find all that is lovely, good and 
true. Its keynote is that religion 1s a Person, 
who calls us to adventures. A book for 
careful study in our quiet times. 

ʻ“ Toc H in Action,” describes what Tubby 
saw in Yorkshire; it stresses the practical side 
of Toc H, has been much used by the 
Schools’ Section and is a valuable addition 
to the Jobmaster’s library. ‘‘In Death Not 
Divided,” outlines a scheme for a resting 
place for the ashes of Members at All 
Hallows. Another book outlines Tubby's 
scheme for the restoration of Tower Hill as 
a place of beauty and rest. 


“ Four Thoughts on Toc H ” is a great 
little book. Here Tubby has made a selec- 
tion one essay by an anonymous writer, 
two by senior men and two by juniors. The 
anonymous writer has modernised the story 
of the Good Samaritan, and given his 
humour a spear point. The other articles are 
taken from a Southern Area Festival, and 
from a talk by the Archbishop of York at 
a Bishopsthorpe Conference. Here are some 
extracts— 

*'.... The Spirit of Toc H is built on 
the whole record of Christianity, with all 
its heroes and saints as our beacon lights.” 

>... The further our recollections 
dive into the past, the wider they range 
across the world—the broader will be our 
foundations, and the sounder our building.” 

“ The Elder Brethren saw their duty and 
went simply to do it, through suftering— 
physical and mental—through doubt some- 
times, and despair, right up to the final 
sacrifice . . . . the work they meant to 
do is still to be done.” 

This is the challenge of the Elder Brethren 
to us. Can we receive it? 


„_ Then Cuthbert Bardsley takes a walk with 
a Ę god cs a vision of the risen 
zist, ars His challen i 
the path of suffering. las 

Finally, the Archbishop of York 
nally, the talk 
the Inner Life of the Toc H Man.” This 
1s something to keep beside us for help and 
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guidance, to make our own. Hear him s 
“|... If you want the fruit to be tee 


ou must make certain that the tr ; 
A the inner life, is good . . . . Ka = 
equally responsible for the consequences a 
doing nothing, when you might have done 
something, as you are for the consequences 
of anything you do... . There are things 
in the springs of our conduct that need atten. 


tion . . . . we have got to be the Tight king 
of folk, and then we shall do the right king 
of thing when the time comes... . The 


critical moments in the formation of character 
and the determining of conduct are not the 
moments of action, but the periods between 
action. ... How do our minds run in our 
leisure moments? What does the mind feed 
on? ” This is a grand booklet. 


Now pick up another Bangwent—‘ Seed. 
ley.” Read it, re-read it, and one almost 
feels that one knew him too, and gratefully 
remembers another Elder Brother. I saw 
two men actually caress this book at the 
Bookstall at the Birthday Festival, and felt 
that the half had not been told. Now an- 
other, ‘‘ The Oculist’s House,” where Cuth- 
bert Bardsley takes up a parable, after the 
style of Dr. Alington, and seeks to show 
that, after all, the visions of the struggles 
of the world, and the vision of the part that 
we can play in that world, are the only 
things that matter, and a way is shown how 
we may embark on that venture. `“ The 
vocation of us all in Toc H is to be a Fellow- 
ship of Artists going out into the world to 
offer the three great gifts of Fellowship, 
Service, and Ourselves . . . . We need to 
go out as a body of men enkindied by a 
living faith in Christ, by an unwavering 
loyalty to Him, and by a firm resolve to 
listen now and always to His voice.” 


“ Earthquake Love ” and “Toc H in the 
Empire,” Nos. 18 and 19 in this series, cover 
much of the ground of an earlier and more 
extensive work of Tubby's. The preface to 
the Bangwent ‘‘ Earthquake Love ” should 
be a clarion call to all Toc H units. The 
essays cover a wide field, and deal with the 
start of Toc H, the “‘ finding ” of the Regis- 
trar, and a fine word picture centred 
round a Manchester Mark. Toc H in the 
Empire has an important essay on the Colour 
Question, a pen-portrait of Sir ‘‘ Ludo 
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Porter (a pioneer of Toc H Overseas work), 
an absorbing account of the famous 
“ Shut Up ” Order for the Old House and 
an account of some work in British Columbia. 


No. 20 is a book of Poems by Tubby. 
Many are familiar, many new. The one 
written for the Coming of Age Festival will 
long be remembered by those who were 
privileged to have Tubby himself teach it to 
them as a Hymn, at All Hallows, on the 
Festival Sunday morning. 


It is convenient here to deal with some 
others of the All Hallows’ publications. 
First the Liber Vitae, the ‘‘ Red Book ” Roll 
of the Elder Brethren. This is a day by day 
“ Diary ” of the passing of some of the Elder 
Brethren of the war period, with additions 
of peace-time Members and space for addi- 
tions. In some Units the appropriate names 
are read at meetings just before ‘‘ Light.” 
In the “ Prayer Life of Man and Boy,” 
Tubby seeks to show how prayer and religion 
are things of everyday life. A simple card, 
“ An Old-fashioned Method of Family 
Prayer.” seeks to help to make this every- 
day religion more real, and ‘‘ Five Collects ” 
and ‘‘ Stepping Stones ’’ takes this a stage 
further. ‘‘ An Introduction to Worship ” is 
a little manual for Church of England people, 
and deals very deeply with the Eucharist; 
I could not hope to generalise on this book- 
let, for six months’ study would be all too 
brief for its mastery. This is a book to take 
and digest, the reading being a test of one’s 
mental calibre. “ The Service of Thanks- 
giving and Remembrance ” is a suggested 
form for use in Memorial Rooms and for 
re-dedications. ‘‘ Week-day Christianity ” 
is a joint effort by Tubby and Appy; it is 
a direct challenge to Christians to bring out 
their religion from its Sunday resting-place, 
and by personal example and changed lives 


to recapture some of the lost glory of the 
Apostolic age—a wonderful book. ‘“‘ Ele 
works in the City ” is a reprint of an article 
by Tubby in the Daily Express, where he 
seeks to show that Christ is still in the world, 
and challenges us to be ** good '’ business 
inen, using “ good ’’ in the sense which 
Christ Himself used the word. 

‘“ Letters from Flanders’ is a series of 
war-time letters from Tubby to his Mother; 
their interest is largely historical, and should 
be read alongside the ‘‘ Tales,’’ which they 
supplement and illuminate. There is no 
doubt here as to the intention of Talbot 
House. 

“Plain Tales from Flanders ” is an in- 
tensely human work. A variety of widely 
differing things are linked together into a 
whole by the spirit of Toc H; here a man 
speaks freely, and quietly, and muses aloud 
on his friends and his feelings; here the clear 
flame of love shines in renewed glory, rising 
phoenix-like from fire, desolation and death. 
‘a... The wisest man in the world, the 
most cunning craftsman in the organisation 
of societies and movements, could not create 
Toc H; it is a Family, above, below, most 
closely knit by God.’’ This is, in my opinion, 
one of our Toc H Classics. 

“The Smoking Furnace and the Burning 
Lamp ” is one of our older books, and is a 
series of sermons preached in 1923, and is 
decidedly a book for men of adaptability and 
vision. “ Toc H Under Weigh ” is also 
splendid, but here again the casual reader 
would soon Jay the book down. It probes 
to the very roots of Toc H and to the roots 
of our inner man, emphasising the challenge 
of Toc H to true living, and is in every 
respect a man’s book. The recent supple- 
ment of questions for study circles is valuable. 


(To be continued). 


Our Elder Brethren 


a HAT, weeping for us still! dear foolish hearts, 
| J Heavy with grief and stricken with your fears, 
i d fair 

Do you not know that all is calm an 

For us, save when we see our loved-ones tears? 
Your step is slow, and if you chance to smile 
At some friend’s jest, you chide yourself and cease. £ 
Laugh and be joyful, all is well with us; 
But for your lack of faith, should we know peace. 


Or do you weep that we are seen no more, 
Thinking perchance that we are far away? 

Did you but know it we are nearer you 

Now that our souls are freed from earthly clay. 
We wait but for the time—not long indeed— 
When, bound to dust no more, you rise above, 
And we have union here. How could we know 
A perfect Heaven, away from those we love? 


We heard your solemn hymns and pious prayers, | 
We heard your organ's deep melodious sound, 

And you came, pale-faced and full of reverence 

To lay our poor tired bodies in the ground. 

But even now, where dust sinks into dust, 

You stand and sigh—wasting your precious hours; 

And think that you can please us when you leave— 

To bloom and die unseen—God's lovely flowers. 


Come, rouse yourselves, and act, while you have time, 

Put self aside, and serve your fellows there; 

Look round about but once and you will find 

Hundreds unloved and languishing for care. 

Give these your flowers, the flowers of heart and brain— 
Sweet sympathy, companionship and aid; 
If you can bring one precious soul to God, 
You can await His judgment unafraid. 


When you are free as we, then shall we find 
The only perfect union—mind with mind. 
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W oodlarks Cripple Camps 


F you have ever visited the children’s 

wards of an orthopedic hospital, you 

will have realised what a tremendous 

amount of valuable research work has 
been done for the cure of cripples. 


In spite of this amazing work, however, 
there are many patients who have to be 
turned out into the world as they grow older 
with a handicap of some sort, more or less 
severe. Probably they have always expected 
that they would be quite normal before they 
left hospital, and it comes as a shock to 
them to learn that they can never be quite 
like active people, and never be in as good 
a position as the others to earn a living. 
They also find that life carries a great many 
responsibilities that other children have 
gradually grown up to by daily experience in 
street, shops or countryside, and which are 
new to them. 

There is another class of cripple who has 
always lived at home; generally the parents 
are poor and are forced to go out to work. 
A wash and meals take up as much time as 
can be spared, and, for the rest of the day, 
the cripple is left in a warm corner of a room 
to fill in time as best he can. Many of 
them are very poorly educated, and with 
lack of interests their minds slowly go to 
seed. 

There is yet another type whose cripple- 
dom is due to accident. They have been 
accustomed to normal lives and suddenly 
they are restricted by the handicap. 

For all these types something is needed to 
occupy their minds. They need to be taken 
out of themselves, so that they shall not 
merely brood. Some of this type of cripple 
suffer from over indulgence, and this is 
really worse for them than neglect. Every- 
thing possible is done for them, every little 
selfishness is forgiven them because they are 
crippled, and they never learn to be inde- 
pendent of their mother’s apron strings. 

They need a vast amount of encourage- 
ment, and they need to deal with people who 
will be very patient with them, and not take 
offence at their apparent ingratitude or 
changeability. 


A great deal of the difficulty in their 
characters is due to their sense of exclusion 
from normal life and normal amusements. 
They are left at home when the others go off 
for short trips, or for pleasures in their own 
town. They learn to expect that they will 
have to stay at home while the others go out 
and have fun, because they know how diffi- 
cult or impossible it would be to include 
them. 


For all these types of cripples a camp site 
was started with the object of giving them a 
chance to live just as normally active people. 
By providing certain comforts, by providing 
helpers to assist the less mobile to get about, 
by regulating the speed to suit the handicaps, 
it was made possible for the cripples to live 
an open air life, cook their own meals and 
play many of the games their active brothers 
and sisters enjoy. 


This camp site is called Woodlarks after 
the marvellous song-bird, a cousin of the 
skylark, that has nested there for many 
years. The site is in the midst of pine and 
heather country with hardly a house to be 
seen. There is a view of eight miles to the 
south, the ruins of Waverley Abbey are only 
a mile away; there is a rabbit warren in the 
camping area, wild deer, fox and badgers 
occasionally leave tracks, and wild duck, 
heron, pheasant and many other birds breed 
nearby. 
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The first special feature about the site is 
the soil—it is sandy, and water never lies on 
it for a moment; such a thing as a puddle 
is unknown, and the only inconvenience after 


very heavy rain is the wet grass. As the 
rabbits keep it as short as on a bowling green 
the wet is of little inconvenience. 


Then there is a solidly built brick shelter 
with a sound floor in which eleven people 
can sleep comfortably on beds (if they are 
unfit to sleep under canvas). The whole of 
one side will open up, so it is the next best 
thing to being directly under the stars. 


There is a hut containing two baths, five 
cubicles, seven wash basins, and five 
lavatories. Everything is arranged in this 
hut to allow space for wheel chairs to come 
and go. Special fixtures have been placed 
for the convenience of different kinds of han- 
dicap so that only very few need be depen- 
dent on the helpers. There is a dining shelter 
to hold fifty, and in good weather the walls 
are removed and only the roof remains. 


There is a corner railed off within a clump 
of trees where a cross hangs, and under these 
trees services are held on Sundays. 


In these features lies the foundation of the 
many cripple camps that have been held here 
summer after summer, each one lasting about 
ten days. Over 1,100 have camped in the 
six seasons since Woodlarks was started. 
Bedding, wheel chairs, cutlery and enamel- 
ware are provided for, and tents for those 
who are considered fit enough to occupy 
them. These are the material advantages 
which are provided to ease the difficulties of 
cripples who cannot stand much discomfort 
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and who have little money to spare for the 
extras that mean so much. 


For the rest, each party organises its camp 
as it likes. Every year four of the camps are 
organised by the founders of Woodlarks 
two for girls and two for boys—and of these 
four, two are for those who have not yet 
joined the Guide or Scout movement. 
Helpers are appealed for, to act as active 
arms and legs, and they have come every 
year from most unexpected quarters of 
England, and, indeed, from all over the 
world. With the aid of these helpers the 
cripples are able to do everything that active 
campers do, but at their own pace. The 
least active are dressed, wheeled off in their 
chairs to wash, to meals, to the cook place, 
and to games, or whatever is on the pro- 
gramme. They are able to share in every- 
thing even if it is only peeling potatoes, 
washing up or judging in a competition. 
Even the worst cripples play cricket. Some 


can only touch a standing ball with the top 
of a bat, but once the ball is hit their chair 
is run up to the other end of the pitch, and 
runs are scored in the usual way. 


Helpers take them for tracking games, 
push them to hidden places for watching 
and listening games, lend a hand when 
needed for providing knotty obstacle races 
and other games, help them to prepare camp 
fire stunts and generally fetch and carry 
while the cripples think and direct. Every- 
thing is run on the patrol system. 


From the experience of this large circle of 
crippled friends, it became obvious that 4 
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great many of them were living very empty 
lives unable to find any suitable employment, 


unable to provide anything towards the 
family exchequer. 
A small experiment was started three 


years ago, in training some very badly 
handicapped people who were generally 
rated as '' uneconomic propositions '’ and 
considered unemployable. 


All known cripples living within a 20-mile 
radius of Woodlarks were given the chance 
of learning hard toymaking. The first year’s 
results were not very encouraging. Quite a 
number of the cripples were very difficult to 
teach, and seemed likely to prove untrain- 
able. But in the second year the standard 
improved considerably, also more cripples 
were found as pupils. 


During this third season which is just end- 
ing, the standard has become good enough 
to enter for exhibitions, added to which there 
are almost too many for the classes to be 
conducted in comfort. 


Workers are paid fortnightly for what they 
make at home or in class. They are paid 
sale prices, less 2d. on the shilling for cost 
of material. 

The great value of these classes lies in the 
immense interest they have provided. From 
complete idleness, some have taken to work- 
ing at home, from immediately after break- 
fast unti] dark, and they help to earn their 
keep and are happy. The backing that has 
been received from regular subscriptions 
saved this toymaking of any anxiety about 
expenses. Actually, in the long run, it has 
paid for itself. 

At Whitsun the 7th Camping season will 
be beginning. The surnmer is full up to the 
middle of September, all except a short time 
in June, and this year instead of devoting 
all receipts to paying off the debt some is 
being diverted to reduce the catering 
charges. 


Donations from 6d. to £500 have been 
received, and any sum is much appreciated. 
At present the debt has been reduced to 
£100, but more capital expenditure lies 
ahead. 


A helper on Parade 


Helpers, of all descriptions, are welcome, 
activity being of the chief importance. Any- 
one who has experience of cooking or 
*' quarter mastering "’ is specially welcome, 
and above all anyone who will organise a 
camp on their own. The founders are par- 
ticularly anxious to find people who wilł 
organise a camp so that they can be sure 
that the camp site will continue to function 
should they be ill or otherwise prevented 
from taking their four Summer Camps. 


Camps are organised from May till 
September this year and succeed each other 
without even a half day’s pause. 

The Shaftesbury Society have booked 
Woodlarks for a boys’ camp July 31st— 
August 13th and a girls’ camp August 27th 
—-September 1ith. 

Help is needed for both these camps and 
if anyone reading this feels they could 
come as assistant quartermaster, camp 
nurse or just “‘ active arms and legs,” 
will they please write and volunteer? 

E. D. STROVER, 
Woodlarks, 
Farnham, 
Surrey. 
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Stewardship 


This paper on 
Lassodie, Scotland. An account of 


TEWARDSHIP in regard to oppor- 

tunity seems essentially to imply 

readiness. When opportunity knocks 

at the door it is the expectant heart 
that answers quickly. It seems to me that 
one cannot dissociate opportunity from 
responsibility, for only as we feel an ever- 
deepening sense of responsibility will we be 
alive to the opportunities that daily present 
themselves. 

Stewardship means that for a time we are 
entrusted with something not our own and 
that one day we will be required to give an 
account of our stewardship. In that light 
opportunity is something to be eagerly 
looked for and wisely used. 


There may come to us opportunities for 
courage. Why is it that the story of Captain 
Oates deliberately walking out into the 
blizzard that his comrades might have a 
better chance of life, or any act of selfless 
heroism, moves us to the very depths of our 
being? Isn’t it because, instinctively, we 
recognise and do homage to the highest and 
the best? Chances of heroism may not come 
our way (I wonder what we would make of 
them if they did?) but there are few who 
do not have some opportunities for courage 
—a chance to stand up for what is right, a 
chance to smile when it would be far easier 
to weep, or, it may be, just to set our teeth 
and thole, for the opportunity may be for 
courage long drawn out, the kind called 
fortitude, of which John Buchan writes: — 

_“ The big courage is the cold-blooded 
kind, the kind that never lets go even 
when you're feeling empty inside, and 
your blood's thin, and there's no kind of 
fun or profit to be had, and the trouble's 
not over in an hour or two but lasts for 
months and years. One of the men here 
was speaking about that kind, and he 
called it fortitude. I reckon fortitude’s 
the biggest thing a man can have—just to 
go on enduring when there’s no heart left 
in you. Billy had it when he trekked 
solitary from Garungoze to the Limpopo 
with fever and a broken arm just to show 


“Stewardship” was one of several read at the Training week-end at 
the week-end appears in the Area News. 


the Portugooses that he wouldn’t be 

downed by them. But the head man at 

the job was the Apostle Paul.” 
Or the opportunities may be of service, great 
or small. In Isaiah we read: — 

“The Lord God hath given me the 
tongue of the learned that I should know 
how to speak a word in season to him that 
is weary.” 

There's stewardship of opportunity, for you 
can amplify that—a word of comfort to the 
sad or lonely, a helping hand with a heavy 
burden, all “the little nameless unre- 
membered acts of kindness and of love,” 
opportunities that cross our path for a 
moment and are for ever gone, leaving the 
sadness of a “ might have been ”’ or the joy 
of a faithful stewardship. 

But opportunity is not always fleeting; 
sometimes it comes as a great chance of 
service, and here again it is a question of 
our sense of responsibility. We may refuse, 
and be condemned only by our own hearts; 
we may accept grudgingly, from a fecling of 
duty, or we may walk the extra mile, tread- 
ing in the Master’s steps, for the first mile is 
duty but the second mile is love. 


Part of the word opportunity comes from 
a Latin word meaning harbour, and follow- 
ing that train of thought we see the ships of 
opportunity pass by, sometimes “‘ ships that 
pass in the night, and speak each other in 
passing ’’—the brave deed, the kindly word, 
the helping hand; but sometimes ships are 
storm tossed and sore beset, and only if we 
stand ready for the call will we be able to 
help them to reach the safe harbour of the 
Father’s love. 


There will be no question of the faithful- 
ness of our stewardship if we look on each 
opportunity as a privilege—a share in the 
great scheme of things; and looking on life 
itself as the greatest opportunity of all, we 
will say, with Robert Louis Stevenson— 

'* But now I pause at whiles in what I do, 
And count the bell and tremble lest I hear 
(My work untrimmed) the sunset gun too 

soon.”’ 
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The South London Rally 


HE South London District held a 

| very successful Rally on May Ist, 
1937, under the able chairmanship 
of Mis. Michael Hinde. 


Commencing at 3.30, the afternoon was 
devoted to an Art Exhibition and the quality 
and originality of the exhibits were a credit 
to L.W.H. The exhibition was divided 
into six classes, arranged to give ample 
scope for all varieties of artistic work. 
There were classes for Photography, 
Knitting and Crochet, Needlework and 
Embroidery, Painting, Drawing, Lettering, 
“ Hard” crafts (pewter work, pottery, 
painted woodwork) and “‘Soft’’ crafts 
(leather work, rug making, raffia, etc.) 


Voting cards were given to all present, 
and prizes were allotted to the exhibit in 
each class that had acquired the greatest 
number of votes. So high was the standard 
of work that it was often difficult to decide 
on the best exhibit, while the variety in the 
exhibits gave an added interest to a fine 
show. Some really beautiful examples of 
needlework and crochet were shown and it 
was encouraging to see less usual subjects 
such as hand-thrown pottery and glove 
making—to quote two only. The exhibits 
numbered 112, a remarkable achievement 
for a first venture. 


The outstanding impression made by the 
display on the minds of the voters was that 
South London has a number of skilled 
craftsmen in several departments with which 
other Areas would find hard to compete. An 
exhibition of work embracing the whole of 
L.W.H. would be infinitely interesting, 
particularly so if South London is representa- 
tive of the quality of L.W.H. skill. 


One suggestion heard at this Rally was that 
a similar exhibition should be held on behalf 
of Felling and that exhibits where possible 
should be sold, and the balance of proceeds 
go towards Felling. 


At 6 o’clock Mrs. Hinde introduced to 
the company Mr. W. G. West, who is 
responsible for the printing of THE Loc. 
Mr. West of West Brothers, has printed this 
magazine for six years and even those hardly 


conversant with good and bad in printing 
must see in THE Loc an example of periodical 
production that would be hard to beat. 


We were extremely grateful to have this 
opportunity of meeting and hearing Mr. West 


„and he took infinite pains to explain every- 


thing easily with the help of the numerous 
exhibits brought along for the purpose. The 
talk was upon the production of an issue of 
THE Loc and dealt most fully with the 
subject, covering the whole ground from the 
manufacture of the paper, the artwork and 
blocks, the setting-up of type and the 
actual printing, to the editing of typescripts 
and proofs and on to the '* making-up ” of 
the pages for the final corrections. 


It is interesting to record that in the world 
of printing THE LoG is considered unique, in 
that it exemplifies the new departure in 
letterpress printing of reproducing half-tones 
(photographs) with fine screen blocks on a 
non-coated paper. Those who heard how 
much thought and care goes to its prepara- 
tion will henceforth appreciate THE Loc as 
a specimen of printer’s craft apart from the 
subject matter it contains. 


After a short interval came a dramatic 
interlude, in every sense of the word! The 
Toc H South London Acting Team performed 
a most exciting sketch with an intriguing 
plot which gave the audience quite a lot to 
think about. The acting was excellent and 


the services of the Team were much 
appreciated. 

Owing to the indisposition of Mr. Wyatt 
Joyce, the Assistant Editor of ‘‘ The 
Journal,’’ Miss Potter, the London Area 


Secretary, brought the evening to a close. 
She gave a very appropriate little talk on the 
place that Art should have in Toc H life, 
so summing up the entire proceedings in an 
able way, after which Light was taken and 
homegoing prayers were said. 


From the point of view of attendance and 
the entries for the Exhibition it was definitely 
an encouraging beginning to a new departure, 
and it may perhaps inspire other Districts to 
a like effort in the near future. After all, 
“ Art is long and Time is fleeting ’’ so let 
us not leave it untouched until it is too late! 
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Contribution of Toc H 


ALANCED thought, and its out- 

come, a wise attitude of mind, are 

perhaps, what the world needs 

above all things to-day. The lack 
of balance of the modern world is, directly 
or indirectly, the outcome of the Great War. 
Overwhelming changes have come upon us 
so unexpectedly. We have had to adjust our- 
selves to these altered conditions, and to learn 
a new scale of balance. 


Toc H also was the result of the War, and 
speaking broadly, was reconstituted to over- 
come some of the evils and difficulties result- 
ing from the War. How can this be done? 


It has been said that the greatest battles 
of the world have been fought and won on 
the playing fields of the schools of the 
country, which is another way of saying that 
the spirit inculcated in the child will bear 
fruit in later life in the grown man. 
Obviously the place of greatest influence for 
the child is its home. It is here that the 
early moulding of the character that ulti- 
mately makes the man, takes place. Re- 
member the Roman Catholic dictum ‘‘ Give 
us the child till he is 7 years old, and after 
thai do as you will with him, he will remain 
true to us.” We all know that it is the 
home-life that forms the backbone of the 
British nation, and we have only to look at 
unfortunate Russia to see the disintegration 
that takes place when the home-life of the 
nation is broken down. 


From its inception Toc H has recognised 
the powerful influence of the family and 
home-life on the nation. Its whole organi- 
sation is on family lines—Toc H and 
L.W.H. part of the same family working 
together for the good of the whole family and 
ultimately the community of all nations. Is 
that not our goal? 


TREN How To ACHIEVE IT? 


We, Toc H and L.W.H., start with a few 
strangers knowing little or nothing of each 
other, having widely different interests. 
Meeting week after week we gradually get 
to know each other, and we begin to practice 
family life outside our own immediate 
homes. There is some business to transact, 


the refreshments to encourage an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and hospitality—a talk 
on some matter of general or particular 
interest, varied by occasional frivolity, or 
an open discussion. All of which is our 
present interpretation of the scenes enacted 
round Tubby’s tea-pot in Pop. 


TALBOT HOUSE. 


1t is important to remember that those who 
knew the Old House during war-time tell 
us that the chief attraction, and the great 
difference beween it and others of its kind, 
was that whereas others offered a form of 
dope—'' Come in and forget,” the Old 
House said ** Come in and rest in an atmos- 
phere of cheerful cleanliness, write to your 
home-folk, take your choice of books to read, 
wander in and satisfy the inner-man with 
grub and tea’’ that tastes extra good for 
being handed out with a friendly word, and 
can be enjoyed in an atmosphere of cheery 
goodwill. And to those with a special worry 
there was the further help of a strangely un- 
conventional little padre with a merry eye, 
and a wonderfully understanding heart. 
Queerly like home somehow, where the 
Mater always saw to things being bright and 
cheery, and the Pater was ready to lend a 
helping hand, or give sound advice in a 
difficulty and the rest of the family—well! 
it was the family, and though they were all 
so different they were held together by a 
common bond. 


This is the past history of our movement, 
what of the present, the future? 


WISE USE OF LEISURE. 

We are not just another society to knit 
cutty sark and help specific forms of distress; 
we are units of an International Family 
under vow that in our passage through this 
world we will try and rise above the spirit- 
less mumble-jumble that is life to so many: 
that we will treat it as an adventure, plan 
some of our activities, make time to study 
current problems and leave the world better 
for our having passed through it. Do not 
misunderstand me. Let us not set up as 
moral teachers—that were an impertinence. 
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Let us rather face facts, and acknowledging 
that a foolish use of leisure is a very general 
modern fault, tackle that point first. It has 
been truly said that quite 75 per cent. of the 
population understand recreation as a form 
of idleness, sitting passively and being 
amused, a kind of dope, instead of change 
of occupation, recreation for further activity. 
Mostly we have our work which takes a good 
slice out of the day, but our leisure is ours 
to do with as we wish. How many of us 
make a wise use of it? How often do we say 
‘‘ We have no time for this or that ’’? How 
often is it really true? Is it not far more 
often sheer lack of interest? In planning 
our leisure do we allow time for open air 
activity for the good of our health, time for 
social intercourse, time for reading and dis- 
cussion of current problems? By so doing life 
becomes so much more interesting, we meet 
so many more people, our horizon widens, 
and knowing a certain amount about most 
things, and a good deal about one or two, 
we are found to be useful citizens, able and 
willing to help in all manner of ways. 


LEADERSHIP IN Toc H. 

Are those who are the leaders of our 
Units thinking on these lines when they plan 
our programmes? Are we following their 
lead? Giving of our best and backing them 
up and so fitting ourselves for future activity 
for the good of the family of the world? 


If not—what are we doing? What are we 
thinking of the future? Why do we belong 
to Toc H? And what are we going to make 
of it and of ourselves as its members? 
Surely we have some plan for the future, 
we are not just hangers on, doing what the 
rest do without thinking why, grumbling 
when we don’t like things, just half asleep 
all the time, and completely apathetic. 


NEED FOR VITALITY OF INDIVIDUALS. 

The first thing to remember is that we 
shall never be any value to Toc H, or any- 
thing else until we become vital members. 
It is true of Toc H as of everything else in 
this world, that we get out of it just as much 
as we put into it. How many of us come 
into Toc H without thought, drift through 
it without effort, and finally fall out of it 
without ever waking up to its true signifi- 


cance—ali due to a stupid disregard of the 
effort essential to success. Unless we come 
to our meetings determined to be friendly— 
to give of our best, to be keen and alive: 
what right have we to criticise those meetings 
as unfriendly and unproductive? Remember 
any fool can offer destructive criticism, it 
takes a wise man to give useful constructive 
criticism, and this alone is of value, ‘‘ The 
fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our stars but 
in ourselves, that we are underlings.” In 
other words through our own superficiality 
and laziness we have lost what little interest 
we had. What a pity to throw away the 
good we could give and get through Toc H. 
Because we are so niggardly of effort we 
waste our powers in this as in all other walks 
of life, and become a bit of the flotsam and 
jetsam of which there is already overmuch, 
instead of a power working for good. 


PIONEERS IN Toc H. 


On the other hand there are those who 
give generously in thought and effort, and 
they it is who are the backbone of Toc H. 
Through hard thought and careful planning 
they begin to solve some of the problems, 
and others then follow their lead. They 
have hitched their wagon to a star, and 
through genuine hard effort have turned 
their dreams into realities, have become 
pioneers. 

‘“ They were dreamers, dreaming greatly, in 
the man-stifled town, 

They yearned beyond the skyline, where 

the strange roads go down 

Came the whisper, came the vision, came 

the Power with the Need 

Till the soul that is not man’s soul was 

lent them to lead”. ... 


Said the speaker of a Sunday night’s 
‘ good cause ''"—'* Our country is run on 
the whole-hearted efforts of the unselfish 
few, yet when the others can be roused into 
activity they are good fellows and ready to 
help.” That is unpleasantly true of our 
nation. Can we in Toc H do anything to 
alter it? 


Toc H as AN ADVENTURE. 

After all Toc H is an adventure. Its chief 
strength lies in the vitality for which this 
word stands. But do we not often forget 
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that an adventure, or as the dictionary 
explains it, a “ daring enterprise,” needs 
preparation? All the great pioneers who 
have blazed trails over land, sea or air, in 
scientific or medical research have spent 
much time beforehand in careful farsceing 
preparation. Yet we grudge this essential 
to success. How can we expect to advance? 


Toc H anp CURRENT PROBLEMS. 

Does it matter whether we are men or 
women, the brothers or sisters of the 
family? We have work to do, ail of us, for 
the good of the whole family. Surely by 
now we have met often enough to know each 
other but have we got as far as thinking out 
a plan of campaign? What are our im- 
mediate activities, and what our ultimate 
hopes? What are our chief needs and prob- 
lems? Are we tackling them? Are we 
making our Unit a power-house for our 
village, town or county? Have we rep- 
resentatives on the leading bodies working 
for the good of the community, League of 
Nations, N.S.P.C.C., etc.? 


Are we alive to the facts that statistics 
prove that the alarming increase in juvenile 
crime is due to bad home-life, lack of dis- 
cipline, parents neglecting their responsibili- 
ties; that in spite of all the war taught us, 
and the research and educational advance in 
dietetics, and the science of feeding, we are 
still a C3 nation. Here again statistics col- 
lected all over the British Isles prove that 
this is due to *' ignorance, stupid indiffer- 
ence, carelessness, laziness, prejudice, hide- 
bound tradition, the cinema, having some- 
thing to put on a horse or the dogs, and the 
keeping up of appearance.” I quote from 
the Medical Research Council’s White Paper. 
Let us not forget the League of Nations has 
a Health Committee working internationally 
on the same subject. (We are apt to think 
of the League as only being a preventative 
for war. We forget the great work it does 
in a variety of other fields.) 


CONCERTED CONSTRUCTIVE POŁICY IN Toc H. 


Is not this work suitable for Toc H? In 
considering modern needs can we not adopt 
some line of action that, like a stone drop- 
ped into a pool, will radiate its influence in 
an ever increasing circle. Thus would Toc 
H become a great power for good in the 
world. A vast international family of men 
and women of clear thought and vital 
character, who, accepting their responsi- 
bilities have achieved a balanced thought 
and wisdom of mind that should be an 
anchor to a world torn by strife and 
misunderstanding. 


Toc H BEHIND THE STATESMEN WORKING 
For WORLD PEACE. 


We British have a habit of decrying our 
statesmen, in spite of the fact that we put 
them where they are. Here is our oppor- 
tunity to give them a loyal backing for once, 
for under one heading of the Four Points of 
the Compass we are called upon “ To find 
our own convictions, to influence the forma- 
tion of public opinion, and thus to replace 
social and racial antagonisms by intelligent 
understanding." A world-wide family of 
Toc H can do this better than the finest 
statesman. Whatever our political opinions 
the statesmen who have served us of recent 
years have been leaders in the best sense of 
the word. They have led us from chaos to 
a certain security, so that we have achieved 
a degree of eminence based upon the con- 
fidence inspired by balancing our Budget, 
and improving our trade. As always in life 
—every advantage brings its corresponding 
responsibility. 

At this moment the world is looking to 
us for a lead. Europe and the world, is in 
a state of extreme nerves, bordering on 
hysteria, largely due to fear each of the 
other; our statesmen are doing their utmost 
to handle wisely a situation delicate in the 
extreme, and fraught with grave possibilities. 
Is Toc H willing to help? and, equally im- 
portant—is it prepared? 
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Looking Back at a W eek-End at Poperinghe 


This article Is by a South African Member who made the Pilgrimage to the Old Jelma 
at W hitsun. Though the subje is by no means a new one, we feel it ts of interest to record 
the experience from the point of view of an Overseas Member. 


AID Gilbert Williams, twitting the 

returning Pilgrims, ‘‘ I picture you 

addressing your long-suffering units— 

“We left Victoria at 10 p.m.,’ etc., 
etc.—the oft told story that they have come 
to expect.’’ 

The general laugh proved him right, and, 
incidentally, probably saved the units a good 
deal of boredom. But my experience has 
been with less practical folk whose sole reply 
to my queries has been, '' It is wonderful— 
wonderful! You must go and experience it 
for yourself.” 

I took their advice, but with some qualms, 
for I knew I was incapable of feeling ‘‘ won- 
derful ” for an entire week-end, particularly 
one lengthened by the Monday Bank 
Holiday. 

I need not have worried, however. In the 
hands of our leaders Toc H in its original 
setting became Toc H at its best—no side of 
it stressed at the expense of the others, and 
no side of it omitted. 

What is the special advantage then, if any, 
of taking it to its source? 

I think it is that there is an intensive light 
thrown on the whole. 

Our fellowship is more complete because 
we are living under the same roof and shar- 
ing, not one, but many meals together. 
Together too we are gradually becoming 
familiar with the Old House and all the relics 
which help us to visualise it, fulfilling its 
original purpose of a home for men in dire 
need of something to remind them that life 
could still be sane and wholesome and gay. 

In the Upper Room, past, present and 
future link hands and bid us go on building. 
One came down realising that that building 
had not got to be achieved unaided; which 
made one all the readier to join in whatever 
fun was toward. 

The variety of accents inside the English 
language was most amusing, and, to the 


initiated, did away with the usual question, 
““ Where do you come from? ’’ But I would 
have appreciated labels, and with names 
attached too, for it is impossible to introduce 
some forty people to one another, and, even 
if it could be done their names could not be 
memorised in a flash. 

And what of that tour of the old battle- 
fields with their many graves of the fallen, 
and the rebuilt city of Ypres? Is it helpful 
or the reverse? There are sermons in stones. 

To go all out to work for peacc, hope- 
fully, if slowly, working to repair the past 
as nature has her fields and the citizens of 
Ypres their Cathedral. 

And, for the last, may I throw out a sug- 
gestion to future pilgrims? Is it really neces- 
sary to take snapshots of one’s fellow 
pilgrims draped around War Memorials? It 
neither improves the memorial, nor makes 
the facial expressions of the crowd, whether 
grinning or solemn, really appropriate! 


G. P., Grahamstown, South Africa. 


First GA Africa L.W.Ħ Council. 
January 1937 Johannesburg. 
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The Bookmarker 


VAIN GLORY 
by Guy Chapman (Cassell) 8s. 6d. net 


A Miscellany of the Great War, 1914- 
1918, by those who fought in it on all 
fronts, and on both sides. 


(Gee CHAPMAN’S work is a noble task, 
nobly conceived and nobly done. It is 
described by the publishers as '' the War 
book of war books,” actually it is more 
than this, it is the epitome of anti-war. 
The force of its impressions is strengthened 
in that no separate effort is made to 
influence the mind of the reader. Each 
succeeding extract of itself adds in force to 
the culminating conclusion that war is waste 
and victory is empty. 

There emerges the triumph of human 
endeavour and courage; transcending 
qualities called forth by war and sacrifice, 
often corruptly assumed for the glorification 
of war. The noble deeds of war belong to 
man, war in itself is ignoble. ''It was 
grand, awe-inspiring, but it was terrible! 
The section stood and listened—we could 
hardly watch—and the rolling roar of rifle 
and machine-gun fire rattled from the hills 
down on to the plain. It was a terrible sight 
of massed human courage. I wonder what 
other madnesses the human race will go 
through before the end of the world?” So 
runs an extract from “ The First Battle of 
Gaza.” (Page 397.) 


Why we went to war—we made the 
business of Belgium's neutrality ours— 
“.. . We are fighting to vindicate the 
principle that small nationalities are not to 
be crushed, in defiance of international good 
faith, by the arbitrary will of a strong and 
overmastering Power.’ —The Rt. Hon. 
H. H. Asquith in the House of Commons, 
August 8th, 1914. (Page 26.) 


There is a leavening of humour—‘‘ All 
she (England) did was to put a Bobby on 
duty in front of the German Embassy. '— 
Paul Morand, 1914. (Page 27.) 


And inevitably we return to—‘‘ I walked 


beside my horse, wondering whether there 
was any remedy for human folly, and came 


to the conclusion that there would be none 
as long as the human race lasted.’’—Rudolf 
Binding. (Page 642.) 

_ If there is any excuse for war it must be 
its chastening influence on the innate 
bestiality of man. The episode related by 
Sergei Kournakoff (pages 483—486) reeks 
with horror and disgust of the human. 


Oddly enough the two preceding pages 
(481—482) redound with hope in the states- 
manlike utterances of Mr. Richard Lambert 
in the House of Commons, November 6th, 
1917, in his demand that all nations should 
be party to a League of Nations. 


“ Vain Glory ” is to be recommended and 
widely read. It should be studied by the 
children of the generation which served in 
the Great War, for they are of the present, 
and by the generations coming after. Its 
great lesson can be summed up in the words 
of Channing, ‘‘ War will never yield but to 
the principles of universal justice and love, 
and these have no sure root but in the 
religion of Jesus Christ.”’ 


LONDON WALL THROUGH 
EIGHTEEN CENTURIES 


Joint Authors: WAŁTER G. BELL, F.S.A., 
F.R.A.S., F. Corrritt, M.A., CHARLES 
Sron. With 70 illustrations, maps and plans 
chosen by Miss E. JEFFRIES Davis, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

Obtainable from: Tower Hill Improvement, 
30, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3, 3s. 6d. 
(post free 3s. 10d.). 


ID the vast bibliography of London there 
exists, curiously enough, no single work 
which deals exclusively with its main feature, 
that Town Wall which girdled the City for 
over fifteen hundred years and with its Gates 
disappeared finally in the 18th Century. 

This book, issued under the auspices of the 
Council for Tower Hill Improvements, brings 
together for the first time the Wall's fascinat- 
ing story. Written in popułar style, its 
authors’ names are sufficient guarantee of 
historical accuracy. 


THE 
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AN ETHIOPIAN DIARY 
by J. W. S. Macfie (U.P.L.) 5s- net 


is not, to quote Dr. Macfie’s intro- 
ALE the official account of the sg 
done by the British Ambulance S a 
is an account of the author s ae 
when serving as a_medical officer with the 
British Red Cross Unit in aes 5 
e simplicity in the means of telling 
ORA a rive Pate in naked grandeur. 
The story of the bombing of the Red Cross 
camp on the Ashangt plain is told so 
straightforwardly that one hardly recognises 
its heroic quality. Yet this book rises at 
times to an excitement that surpasses any- 
thing written by the professional exploiters 
of sensation. The description of the Negus 
—“ Every inch an Emperor!’’—is perfect, 
not a word is wasted. And the paragraph 
on page 74 beginning, “ Presently the sun 
set,” rises to an unsurpassable quality of 
writing. 

The difficulties under which the Unit 
worked were enormous, Bad country, 
impossible roads, flies, fleas, disease, 
bombing, ‘' Gas,” weather, brigands, cin 
fact, of all the ills that can beset mankind 
these men had their full share, even to the 
loss of their beloved C.O., John Melly. But 
their quiet cheerfulness and determination to 
do their job makes one feel proud of this 
British Red Cross Unit. In a few words is 
summed up the spirit of their endeavour, 
‘‘ Never again, it seemed, could we set out 
our full camp, we must work under cover, 
in secret, if we were to do any good at all. 
We could not again expose our patients to 
RR: even if we were willing ourselves 
to chance it.” 


_ The outcome of Italy's action in Ethiopia 
is as yet unfulfilled history. The reader of 
this book will reach inevitable conclusions 
which will not be easily eradicated. 


The production of “ An Ethiopian 
Diary ” calls for comment. It is beautifully 
printed, the many illustrations are ex- 
cellently reproduced, and the chosen type- 
face, a Garamond, has character allied with 
readability. The trick of the designer in 
centreing the page headings and page 
numbers on the gutter gives the impression 
that the pages are inside out! Surely the 
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commonsense place for a page number is on 
the outside edge. Nevertheless, someone 
expended thought on this book and that in 
itself is noteworthy. There is a touch of 
genius on the covers—the reproduction of 
the Ethiopian colours in three narrow 
connected bands on a grey ground, with the 
whole wrapped in cellophane with stiffened 
flaps. 


WHAT IS THIS CHRISTIANITY? 


by Edward S. Woods, Bishop of Croydon 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 3s. 6d. net 


JT ROUGI published in 1984, at this time 
when we are thinking so much of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Re-call to Re- 
ligion, we should do well to read, or read 
again, this most interesting book. It should 
appeal to many, as it faces the difficult pro- 
blems of to-day, especially dealing with those 
of the young. 

The first chapter begins with a quotation 
from Mr. G. K. Chesterton: ‘‘ We have 
found all the questions that can be found. 
It is time we gave up looking for questions 
and started looking for answers.” By the 
time the last chapter is reached we find many 
helpful suggestions as to how best to answer 
such questions as: '' Why must the world 
have thirty million unemployed?” ‘‘ Why, 
when we all want peace, are we all preparing 
for another war?” ‘‘ Can religion do any- 
thing to help?” The answer, of course, is 
Christianity, and each individual is respon- 
sible to God and their neighbour in helping 
to bring this to pass. 

“ The evil in the world is not the result of 
the machinations of a few diabolically wicked 
people; the world is what it is because of the 
thoughtlessness and selfishness and pride of 
you and me and the ordinary average decent 
citizen.” This is plain speaking, but we are 
shown that just as the early Christians 
astonished the people amongst whom they 
lived “by their wonderful and striking 
method of life,’’ so we, too, in this time of 
anti-religious and non-religious attempts to 
reshape human society, must answer the 
challenge in the name of Christ. 


In Chapter III the author quotes from a 
recent broadcast by Professor MacMurray - 
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** Our ideals seem to have gone dead... . 
We neither believe nor disbelieve. . . . The 
War killed the faith of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and we are living in the uncomfortable 
period when a new faith is germinating;” 
and goes on to say: “‘ We need that new 
faith, quite desperately. Unless there can 
be reborn in men’s minds generally the sense 
that God is alive and cares for His human 
creation, that there is a great and good pur- 
pose afoot, that man is not just the slave 
of events, that a rational solution for human 
problems does exist and can be found, then 
jt is not inconceivable that our civilisation 
may ultimately find itself sliding down into 
a new Dark Ages. Now is the time for Chris- 
tianity to assert, and re-assert its tremendous 
claim that however bad the situation, it is 
not irretrievable; that God Himself and all 
the spiritual forces of the universe are at 
work to retrieve, to redeem, to restore.” 


The author urges the task of building the 
structure of World Peace. “ Peace means a 
new kind of world; a different sort of society 
from that which thus far in history has been 
accepted as natural and normal. . . . The 
day for this revolution has dawned. After 
some six thousand years of civilisation man- 
kind has reached a turning point. . . . After 
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a century of scientific discovery all the forces 
of Nature are now harnessed to do man’s 
bidding. The crucial question is what use 
he will make of his magic power. . . . If one 
asks who is going to leave the dug-outs of a 
decadent civilisation and go ‘ over the top ’ 
on this peace adventure, the answer must be 
that the main burden of this offensive will 
fall on the younger generation.” ‘‘ The 
plain truth is that the world is ready and 
waiting for what Christianity can give it in 
a way that is quite unprecedented in all 
Christian history,” and later the Bishop 
quotes from Professor Jung’s book, ‘‘ Modern 
Science in Search of a Soul,” giving this 
remarkable testimony: ‘‘ Among all my 
patients, in the second part of life—that is to 
say over thirty-five—there has not been one 
whose problem in the last resort was not that 
of finding a religious outlook on life. It is 
safe to say that every one of them fell ill 
because he had lost that which the living reli- 
gions of every age have given to their fol- 
lowers, and not one of them has been really 
healed who did not regain his religious out- 
look.” 


Surely we in Toc H have something we can 
contribute, each one of us, to show to the 
world ‘‘ What is this Christianity.” 


The F amily Coach 


The Family Coach runs from: 


Thornton Heath to Gravesend. 
Islington to Wakefield (Yorks). 
Dover to Oldham (Lancs). 
Enfield to Walsall. 

Folkestone to Wimbledon. 
Bristol żo Duncairn (Ireland). 
Moseley to Blackpool. 

Muswell Hill to Eastbourne. 
Hackney żo Leigh (Lancs). 
Bedford to Edinburgh. 

King’s Norton to Woking. 
Chelmsford zo Braunstone (Leicester). 


Croydon to Hastings. 

Boston to Southend-on-Sea. 

Barnet to Salford (Manchester). 
Carlisle to St. Albans. 

Colwyn Bay to Rye. 

Cheadle żo Solihull (Birmingham). 
Birmingham to Kimberworth (Yorks). 
Barking to Rochdale (Lancs). 
Manchester to Edgbaston (Birmingham). 
Yeovil to Rawmarsh (Yorks). 

Poplar to Sheffield. 

Hull żo Altrincham (Cheshire). 


NS ŮiŮŮŮiŮiŮiiĖiōiĖť 
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Fellowship and Fairmindedness 


is summed up in various ways. 

cans been described as “‘ an attempt 

to make something worth while out 

of ordinary people. Very true! 

There are times when I think we are amaz- 
ingly ordinary people! Musing on it always 
brings me to the same conclusion—Toc H 
is primarily an attitude of mind. 

What do we mean by an “ attitude of 
mind ”? To me it conveys, in the words 
of Leslie Weatherhead, that “ Habits „of 
thought or action, begun sometimes with 
difficulty by the use of the will, are con- 
tinued by the unconscious. " 

It is to achieve this in our Toc H life that 
we have all got to aspire. Then only can 
the ideals of Toc H act as a filter, which 
will purify all our thoughts and actions. 
Then only can the spirit of helpfulness rise 
spontaneously to every opportunity and the 
spirit of friendliness radiate from us. Then 
only will we search straightway for both 
sides of the question. 

To talk first of that capacity for seeing the 
other man’s point of view. In my Mother 
it was so strongly developed that her inti- 
mates affectionately nicknamed her “‘Counsel 
for the Absent.” Never was anyone criti- 
cised but she would promptly hold up to 
view the other side of the picture. Fair- 
mindedness seemed a part of her. 


For most of us it is not easy of attainment. 
Our prejudices—sometimes even inherited 
prejudices—are so strong and our opinions 
so painfully fixed. But then comes Toc H 
with its exhortation to ‘‘ Hear every man’s 
story ” until presently we are readier to do 
that than to tell our own; and how vitally 
interesting people and their problems are. 
We do not need to be told that the chief 
study of mankind is man. 


But not every man tells his sto 
: r ry well and 
Roae need two things to help him—that he 
h l feel the sympathetic interest which is 
= A że outcome of “ loving widely ” 
at we ha ient imaginati 
to fll in the pros ve sufficient imagination 
These things are neces 
l wheth 
story-teller is the speaker = Toc H Meet. 


ing, a member or visitor to the Unit speakin 
collectively or to an individual, or those = 
meet in our daily round, for Toc H is a 24 
hour a day business. 


Can imagination be cultivated in adult life 
I wonder? If not we are in a bad way for 
without it how can we see the other man's 
point of view—which is the essential of both 
fairmindedness and fellowship? Tact tog 
needs imagination and where would our 
fellowship be without that? for it is extra. 
ordinarily difficult to separate these qualities 
of fellowship and fairmindedness because of 
their common root. 


1f only we could struggle against shyness 
instead of calmly accepting itas an unalterable 
condition! I have never yet been able to feel 
truly sympathetic with any accusation of lack 
of friendliness in Toc H, for invariably it 
has come from those who sit glued in their 
corners and make no contribution to the 
general fellowship themselves. They speak 
only when spoken to and then as briefly as 
possible. 


Yet I know it takes all sorts to make a 
world. Where would leaders be without 
someone to lead, for instance? But we can 
all at least be responsive. How easy would 
be the duties of a hostess if all those she 
entertained realised that there is also the 
duty of the guest. Emerson says “ You are 
afraid of Grim. Grim is also afraid of you 
and the peace of the world is often kept 
because one is afraid and the other dares 
not.” We are on our way to the fullness of 
life for ourselves and those around us when 
once we have realised as a matter of every- 
day fact that we get out of life just exactly 
what we put into it—neither more nor less— 
and that is also true of our Toc H life. 


To gain that faculty of friendliness towards 
all we meet is worth the effort. Personally 
I know nothing which brings so overwhelm- 
ing a return—a return out of all proportion 
to the effort involved, for it imparts a steady 
glow to life. Surely it is an unspoken cul 
cism of the world at large that folk should 
so strongly register just plain friendliness 
which is quite independent of age, soc? 
standing or creed? 
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The Toc H Unit is such a marvellous 
training ground for the breaking of our 
bonds for we are sure of an uncritical and 
sympathetic audience, particularly if they 
know us well enough to realise the amount 
of our effort. Then too, in so mixed a com- 
pany, our topic is bound to be of interest 
to someone. The mixture in Toc H is by 
design. 

In our group at the moment I would wel- 
come someone who is a bit of a wag—whose 
chief contribution was her sense of the comic. 
Someone who forced us to laugh at our- 
selves, for nothing else is so helpful in keep- 
ing a sense of proportion. 


A. S. Neill remarked on the easy fellow- 
ship of those with few possessions, for he 
said that possessions brought a defensive 
attitude, for the possessors had something 
to protect. He mentioned Christ as the out- 
standing example of the man of few posses- 
sions with a complete sense of fellowship. 


4: Is not fellowship after all quite the 
highest form of service?” Without a real 
spirit of fellowship you are pretty useless, 
because your service cannot have the 
personal touch which alone can make it 
worth while. 


G. P. 
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The Urgency 


of the Present 


This Coniributon sa seni from South Africa, acl 3 arn of a series of talks given at a 
training week-end for Office Bearers. The programme for the discussion included the following: 
The Legacy of the Past---T he Urgency of the Present---T he Love of the Future--- Recruiting 
and Expansion--- T raining the Probationer---Planning a Branch s Life and Work. 


HE present time is the most vital 

time, as it concerns ourselves as we 

are now, and our degree of how far 

i we have got to in “ where we are 

going,” depends on what we have gained 

through experience from the legacy of the 
past. 


When people talk and think it is mostly in 
terms of the present—how time may be spent 
and how best present needs may be fulfilled— 
hence my remark about the present being the 
most vital time. It is universal, and belongs 
to us to make the most of to the best 
advantage, not only for ourselves but for 
those coming after us. In the future we shall 
be known as those of the past, and as our 
deeds live after us it is our bounden duty to 
act in such a way that what we leave behind 
for the future to look back on and build on, 
should indeed be such as to deserve the name 
of a legacy of the past. 


We must live, the needs of the present 
must be fulfilled, and as Toc H is a means 


of fulfilling a need, let us see how it stands 
in relation to this vital present. 


The world has advanced to such a degree 
to-day that many are left gasping. Every- 
thing has become too stupendous for them 
and they are overwhelmed. They feel they 
must grasp at something. They cannot find 
solace in their churches, they try new so- 
called religions and find them void of the 
vital spark for which they are craving. They 
cannot understand, become depressed, and 
develop a feeling of being thoroughly un- 
anchored. This is so prevalent in these 
times; and we say that is the hall mark of 
introspective persons. What can be done for 
them? First of all they must be taken out 
of themselves and made to realise that they 
are not the pivots on which the universe 
revolves; they must be led to see things in a 
different light, that there are thousands of 
folk needing their prayers and help, and 
that by helping others they are also helping 
themselves. That the joy and spark of life 
which they were chasing can be found in a 
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i igi ixi ith their 
ractical religion, that by mixing with t 

fellowmen and loving widely in the right 
spirit and forgetting themselves in service, 
they will be building God's Kingdom on 


earth. 

All the remedies for curin 
spective, sick at heart folk, 
scope of Toc H. 

Turning to another aspect : Although a 
great deal has been talked and written about 
the modern youth, its naughty ways, its 
general flippant regard for anything serious, 
etc., there is a great tendency on the part 
of this maligned youth to think, and think 
deeply. Perhaps the exterior artificial 
buoyancy is a mask to cover up the shyness 
which it feels in itself about this thinking, 
which will keep protruding itself in the fore- 
most part of its brain, Toc H can give it 
help in the right direction and at the same 
time direct the thoughts to the service of 
God and mankind. The urgency to catch 
this modern youth when the cogs in his brain 
begin to revolve round questions which can 
make or mar him, is one of the greatest and 
noblest jobs of Toc H—that is if it is func- 
tioning properly. The youth of to-day is 
the man of to-morrow, and what now 
develops is our responsibility. It is urgent 
that we should catch him young and help to 
mould him—not in our image, but in God’s. 


g these intro- 
lie within the 


There are lonely people. I suppose we can 
blame present-day conditions for them. 
When people have to work and live under 
trying circumstances which often mean 
separation of families, the spectre of loneli- 
ness is bound to creep in. A lonely person 
is a pathetic creature. If Toc H is function- 
ing there should be no lonely people. 


Tve touched on some of the needs of the 
mind of the present time. Let us tum to 
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the practical side and see Toc H’s : 
to this other side of life. relation 


As things progress so conditions chan 
and it lies within Toc H to throw its weit 
in with the side which is battling for bee 
and higher conditions in every respect—con. 
ditions of labour, paying of wages, conditions 
of living and housing. We in Toc H can sa 
by watching the interests of those around a 
who are not in such fortunate circumstances 
as ourselves; doing practical good now so 
that the future may be secured, uplifting the 
downtrodden, helping races and nations to 
see one another’s points of view; helping 
the sick in body and comforting the sick at 
heart; studying for ourselves and training 
others who in the future will have to lead: 
trying to get people to think along lines GE 
peace and not war, health and not sickness 
and disease and cheerfulness instead of sin 
and depression. 


The present is so very vital and there 
seems to be so little time to accomplish all 
that we think ought to be done, and we are 
apt to become a little despondent. However, 
amid all this feverish haste to give help 
here and there, let us pause and think of 
ourselves for a moment. We are the present, 
and we are entitled to some compensation 
for being in the present. We live in a stirring 
and wonderful age which affords hundreds of 
opportunities for service and advancement. 
Let us pause again for a moment and realise 
our thankfulness to Toc H. It has given us 
friends, good cheer, a chance to serve, a 
feeling of being in a family, a chance to know 
others as they are, a chance to see the Light 
of Christ working—what a legacy of the past 
to be thankful for. Amid all it has given 
us a chance to ‘‘ stand and stare.” This is 
our heritage of the present and its urgency 
is our responsibility. With the help of God 
we will make good. D. B. 
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Area News 


EAST MIDLANDS AREA 


TEE Area has been fortunate in having the 
benefit of Miss Wolfe's presence from 
November until March, and she has been able 
by her advice to do much to develop and 
reorganise the three districts which make up 
the Bast Midlands Area. Her good work will 
now be carried on by Kathleen Lawley and 
we are sure the great improvements which 
have taken place recently will be maintained. 
Especially noticeable amongst the recent 
developments is the formation of study 
groups. These were urgently needed, and 
under the skilful guidance of our L.W.H. 
Staff members, all districts have now settled 
down to serious study. A lead in this respect 
was given by the District teams who have 
divided their meetings into two parts, first 
business, which is reduced to a minimum, 
followed by intensive study and discussion 
on a subject which the team feel will enable 
the unit representatives to supply the inspira- 
tion and form the background of their future 
development. 


Nottingham District held a very successful 
training day, presided over by Angus John- 
stone, the Manchester Area Secretary. He 
took as his general theme, ‘‘ Toc H past, 
present and future,’’ and the opinion of 
those present, obtained by group discussions, 
seemed to be, that the ordinary member gave 
a lot of thought to the future of Toc H, but 
the movement should look forward for its 
inspiration, and rely less on the traditions 
brought down from the War period. 


Leicester District’s theme for their training 
day was in the nature of a challenge, ‘“‘ We 
aim to set free into the world the individual 
ready to venture with life on the principles of 
the Toc H code, women able to give them- 
selves in friendship to others unconditionally, 
knowledgeable about society and willing to 
bear responsibility in and for it, above all 
conscious of and responsive to the spiritual 
in the material.” The various aspects of 
this were taken by L.W.H. speakers and 
Padres, so that a happy blend of ideals was 
placed before the members. The very keen 
discussion which followed the talks showed 
that the challenge would be taken up and the 


units given a lead in the work they should 
do for the world outside Toc H. 


Derby District’s Training day trended in 
quite a different direction. They first gave 
some study to office bearers in L.W.H. the 
outcome being that, a keen sense of humour 
and loads of tact were the best qualifications 
to have if you desire to be a successful officer, 
and the Pilot of Mark XXI, Reg Staton, 
gave a talk on Pilotship and successfully 
routed the idea some of us held, that Pilots 
should be pious people. Miss Wolfe spoke 
on “ Environment ’’ and the importance of 
being “ individual ** and not “ sheep ” a 
very necessary talk in these days when the 
tendency is to let someone else do the 
thinking. 

The discussion centred round, '' Does 
Toc H help me to deal with * People, Money 
and God '?'' The general opinion was that 
being in the movement made one more 
conscious of the true value of these three 
fundamental influences. 

The growth of the Area is encouraging, 
Peterborough have hived off, starting a unit 
““ New England ” and a group at Newark 
are making good progress. 

The ordinary branch and group life goes 
on much as elsewhere but we think generally 
it is deepening and widening its outlook, and 
the Area can look forward with optimism 
and hope to the future, keeping always 
before its members the ultimate aim of 
Toc H, the building of Christ’s Kingdom 
on Earth. 


S.E. AREA 


THs Area is so vast and so scattered that 
a long period in which units suffered 
acutely from isolation has created many 
problems which will take time and patience 
to solve. 
DISTRICT TEAMS 

These are gradually being build up 
by a keen membership, and interesting 
experiments have been tried by all four in 
the Area. 

The scheme of dividing Team meetings 
into two sections, business and informal 
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iscussion, has worked so well in most 
TA that one Team has appointed its 
own scribe who circularises all the units with 
the findings so that questions and criticisms 
may in due time return to the Team. l 

This same Team with a view to combating 
the idea that District Teams were super- 
fluous secret societies, has quarterly open 
Team meetings when any member or 
probationer may attend. Special discussions 
are arranged for these meetings and each 
time some 20 to 30 folk go away inspired 
with some new point of view to carry to 
their Groups and Branches. 


Another Team has made a vast number of 
General Members its especial care and 
arranges occasional meetings for them. 


Yet another Team is trying study meetings 
in a beautiful garden—meetings that are 
open to all who care to come. 


READING AND STUDY 
One Team runs a library of some 50 books 
the accumulation of which was originally 
made possible by the generosity of the 
Rebecca Hussey Trust. Another Team is 
making a useful personal interchange of 
books at each meeting. 


Most of the units in the Area have under- 
taken to study ‘‘ Towards New Landfalls.”’ 
It is hoped that a great advance in the 
power to concentrate on study and to think 
fairly, constructively and creatively will 
come from this disciplined effort. Already 
members are becoming aware that “‘ there 
is a Light which is for ever in motion and 
can be retained only by moving with it.” 


In September last an Inter-District Team 
meeting was arranged at Rye and some 
twenty members spent most of the day 
eating, drinking, smoking and thrashing 
out the challenging phrase borrowed from 
Toc H “the job of the District Team is to 
know, to think and to inspire.” 


OUTWARD GROWTH 
Since last July three units have been 
entrusted with Rushlights and one more is 
about to apply. 


One Group is seeking Branch status and in 
five different places requests have come that 
we may see if the time is ripe for the build- 
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ing of L.W.H. units. (The field is indeeg 
white unto harvest but the labourers are 
few!) 

AREA ACTIVITIES, 

An Area General Branch has been formed 
and is growing very slowly. Requests are 
gradually coming in from various public 
bodies that L.W.H. should be either 
represented on their committees or else 
explained to them. 


A Training Week-end was arranged in 
March at Pierhead House when 35 of us were 
indeed fortunate to have the help of Mrs. 
Twinch and Helen Benbow. The main idea 
of the week-end was to get us to think out 
our position as members of Toc H L.W.H. 
and to help us to “‘ master ourselves so that 
we might be the servants of others.” Dr. 
Herbert Gray very kindly came to speak to 
us on “ Inner Freedom ” which makes self- 
giving possible and Padre Bown of Tilbury 
brought our week-end to a close with a talk 
on “ Christlike Friendliness.’’ 


This week-end was prepared for by a 
study syllabus discussed by all units and 
district Teams and was followed up by the 
publication of a verbatim report of the 
happenings so that every member could 
share in the help that a few of us were able 
to get—the smallness of Pierhead House 
Common Room necessitated a strict limiting 
of the numbers who could attend. A few 
copies of the second edition of this report 
may be had on application, price 6d. post 
free. 

It is hoped to hold a Fellowship week-end 
in the autumn and to think together on how 
better to attain ‘' Spiritual and Mental 
Vitality and Awareness.’’ 


A loyalty and a friendliness in this 
scattered Area makes work in it both possible 
and happy, and the fact that we are learning 
amongst ourselves the truth of Padre 
Leggate's saying *' the ultimate problem is 
the problem of right human relationships 
should make our work in the coming year 
both of far-reaching and of constructive 
value. 


This rambling account would be 1m- 
complete without an expression of apprecia- 
ton for the friendly co-operation of Toc M 
throughout the Area. 
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YORKSHIRE AREA 


HE '' county of broad acres” covers 

quite a large slice of the map of England, 
and within its borders are found every 
variety of community, from the tiny hamlets 
of the ‘‘ Dales ’’ to the huge industrial cities 
at the foot of the Pennines—from the mining 
village of the south to the seaport in the 
east. 

Clustering round some of the large towns 
and scattered over the rest of the county 
are 26 L.W.H. units, with a membership of 
about 384 and 114 probationers, at the 
beginning of the year. 

These are gathered into six Districts, each 
as different from its neighbour as chalk is 
from cheese. This variety caused an Over- 
seas member, who recently visited each 
District Team, to exclaim ‘‘ Don't tell me 
again that L.W.H. is not mixed.”’ 


It is not surprising that the members of 
the Area Council and the District Office- 
bearers are often confronted with a variety 
of problems. 


Each District elects one member to the 
Area Council, and six members may be 
selected. There are three members ex- 
officico—the Area Secretary, the Area 
Treasurer and the Secretary of the Area 
General Branch. This year there are fifteen 
members on the Council, one selected place 
being unfilled and Mrs. Brown having been 
co-opted as Chairman. 


Following a policy of longstanding in the 
Yorkshire Area, which likes to know what 
is happening in the L.W.H. world around it, 
members from Lancashire were invited to a 
week-end at Longshaw last Spring. Here, 
amid the hills of Derbyshire, we discussed 
such subjects as Free Membership (which 
later became Progressive Membership), 
District Teams, the Work L.W.H. is doing 
(and could do) for Youth, and a diversity 
of difficulties under the title of ‘‘ Growing 
Pains.” 


One of the most interesting features of 
development has been the drawing together 
of L.W.H. and Toc H leaders into Discussion 
Groups under the guidance of Padre Knock. 
As a result of this there are now two 
useful Teams of Toc H and L.W.H. members 
(known as Liaison Teams) taking a leading 


part in two Districts. I would say here that 
it would not be advisable for every District 
reading these notes to rush into a similar 
experiment. To be successful such a scheme 
must have careful preparation on the part 
of the Area Office-bearers of Toc H and 
L.W.H. working jointly. So far about 
three years work has gone into it, and even 
so some of the Districts are considered not 
ready for such an experiment. 


Last year five of the Districts each had 
a Training Week-end or Day. The newly- 
formed District of Central Yorkshire devoted 
one Sunday at Harrogate to Training. Our 
subject was Stewardship, which we discussed 
with special application to Time, Money, 
Talents, Opportunity, etc. The Chaplain of 
Queen Ethelburga’s School came over and 
helped us to get a right view of the meaning 
of Stewardship. 


East Yorkshire, the most remote and 
scattered of the Districts, had a week-end 
at Bridlington last November, when two 
members from another District were leaders 
and Padre Bursey, Toc H Area Padre for 
East Yorks. came over from Hull and 
helped on the Sunday. 


The Huddersfield District, at High Flatts, 
was snowed in, but that did not prevent their 
brains from working. Some of the problems 
troubling members, such as '' If God is Love, 
why does he permit such things as War, 
Earthquakes, etc.?’’ proved too much for 
the Conference, and it was decided to invite 
Padre Knock to help with these and other 
problems at a follow-up meeting. 


Recently the Huddersfield District had a 
District Family Night for Toc H and 
L.W.H., when Padre Dye spoke on the 
“ Re-call to Religion.” 

He also gave one evening to the Leeds 
District Team, and has helped in tackling 
problems with some of the units. 


The Leeds District had an interesting 
week-end, when they got a speaker to outline 
World Conditions. This was followed by 
discussions on what (a) the Church, (b) 
L. W.H. could do about it. 

Sheffield District had a week-end near 
Chatsworth last Autumn. Here in the 
flickering firelight we discussed “‘ Pilots ” 
and considered such things as our attitude 
to Jobs on the following day. Our leader 
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who did this as his first task 
The Pilot’s Team still meets 


d had a Quiet Evening 


was Padre Dye, 
in Yorkshire. 

once a month an 
RAW leen Lawley came over 

recently Kathleen Lawley 

to Be A South Yorkshire and T a 
Training Week-end, the chief subject for 
discussion being ‘‘ Does Woman Understand 


and use her Opportunity?” i 

Rotherham District had a Guest Night, 
planned by the District Team, in September. 
The Story of Toc H was told for the benefit 
of guests, there were singing and games, and 
Hallam Branch acted ‘‘ Sister Clare. 

On June 5th the Area held a Rally, which 
was very well attended, onły one unit being 
unable to send anyone. After wandering 
in the Archbishop's garden and being 
conducted over the Palace, members 
assembled for a Service of Re-dedication in 
the Church at Bishopthorpe, near York. 
The Vicar, the Rev. H. C. Warner, and the 
two Toc H Area Padres took part in the 
service. 

After tea there was a Guest Night. This 
started with Community Singing, led by A. 
Morton, after which the guests were 
welcomed by Ruth Okell, on behalf of Mrs. 
Brown, Chairman of the Area Council. Mrs. 
Halliley spoke about Felling and her work 
among the Women_and Girls on Tyneside, 
giving us glimpses into the life of extreme 
hardship led by so many of them, and illus- 
trating how they are constantly appealing 
to her for help. 


The Huddersfield District then, complete 
with habits and tonsures, acted ‘‘ Sister 
Clare ’’ very well. 


_ Alec Gammon was humorous and instruc- 
tive in his talk on “ Women Overseas,” and 
Miss Macfie concluded the evening for us 
with a short talk, followed by well-chosen 
prayers. 

_ You will see that padres have played a part 
in most of the Training Week-ends. This is 
because the Toc H Area Padres find it worth 
while to help in this way. They cannot 
Spare very much time for L.W.H. It is 
impossible to do much with the units, but 
they have offered to help at District 


nctions, and, as you 
ć see, hav 
at their word, y' e been taken 


eS 


At the moment the Area is carryj 
six months without an Area secre A 
Area Council is taking responsibility in the 
meantime, and, from observation made 4 
a recent flying visit, doing so in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


Joan Crowther and Moira Sykes are 
respectively Area Adviser and 


A 
Correspondent. Tea 


In each District Team some attempt has 
been made to widen outlook. One District 
is discussing ‘‘ Towards New Landfalls,” 
another is investigating local conditions. 
One District has just completed the N.T.P. 
another is arranging to have a series afi 
speakers on Citizenship in its various aspects. 


SCOTLAND 


TN October of last year the Scottish units 
met in the Toc H rooms, Glasgow, for 
their Annual Conference. We were very 
fortunate in having Gertrude Bolton with 
us to act as our Leader, and to give 
us a most interesting talk at the beginning 
of the Conference. The theme under 
discussion was one which had been studied 
at the Conference at St. Albans, i.e., 
“ Life consciously or unconsciously is a 
process of learning how to deal with people, 
things, ideas, God, money, time and death. 
Is membership of Toc H a good way of 
learning, and a help in adjusting ourselves, 
or a means of evading responsibility?” The 
first two items were fully discussed on 
Saturday evening—the Conference being 
divided into small groups each with a leader 
who gave the findings of her group. On 
Sunday forenoon the members attended a 
Service in Govan Parish Church, whose 
minister is an association Padre of Toc H. 
After lunch the remaining items in the 
question were discussed in the same manner 
as those dealt with on Saturday. It would 
take far too much space to detail all the 
findings, but the ultimate and unanimous 
decision of the Conference was that Toc H 
did really help us in various ways to adjust 
ourselves to dealing with people, things, 
ideas, God, money, time and death. 


In April of this year a Training week-end 
was held at Lassodie, near Dunfermline. 
word about Lassodie—this is a small village 
about four miles from Dunfermline (Rober 
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the Bruce is buried in Dunfermline Abbey) 
where a Conference Retreat has been 
organised for the use of Movements such as 
ours. One has the use of the Manse for 
discussions and meals, and sleeping accom- 
modation is in the former Miners’ Institute 
further down the village. The village has 
been more or less abandoned by the former 
inhabitants owing to the cessation of work 
in the coal mines nearby, so that almost the 
whole village is at the disposal of the various 
groups who make use of the Conference 
Centre. On this occasion we took 
“ Stewardship ” as our theme and studied 
the Stewardship of Youth, Opportunity, 
Time, Money, Gifts and Possessions. The 
six Scottish units had been advised of a 
particular aspect and as a result of a 
corporate discussion in the units, papers were 
submitted by one chosen member from each; 
this was followed by open discussion. On 
this particular occasion there were several 
probationers present and one was glad to 
hear them joining in the various discussions 
and offering opinions from different angles. 
In order to save ‘‘ mental indigestion °’ we 
arranged an Impromptu Guest Night for 
later on Saturday evening, and this proved 
an ideal method of getting to know each 
other pretty thoroughly. Prayers in the 
““ Upper Room ” (a real Toc H room this) 
brought Saturday’s programme to an end. 

Sunday morning saw us back in the 
““ Upper Room ”’ for a short Service taken 
by a minister of a church in a village 5 
miles away. It so happened the minister is 
a Toc H man and the service made a very 
good beginning to our second session of talks 
and discussion, which lasted from 10.30 until 
12.80. A brisk walk in brilliant spring 
sunshine before lunch saved the delegates 
from becoming stale on the subjects under 
discussion. The interval between lunch and 
tea was filled in with a general summing-up 
and free discussion on various points brought 
out. We left the Conference Centre in time 
to allow those members who had not 
previously visited Dunfermline Abbey to do 
so before taking bus or train for home. This 
is the fourth visit we have paid to Lassodie 


and was voted one of the most enjoyable and 
instructive. 


So much for study and discussion. The 
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practical side of our membership finds 
expression in various avenues of service. 
Pollok Group were pioneers in Hospital 
Libraries and as a result of their successful 
venture the Glasgow Branch have organised 
and are now running a Library in one of 
the largest Corporation Hospitals attached to 
the city. This has proved to be such a big 
and such a worth while job that Toc H 
Glasgow have been invited and are now co- 
operating in this, much to the joy of the 
patients, who have their reading matter 
taken to their bedsides by people who take 
a cheerful sisterly or brotherly manner with 
them. Edinburgh is still responsible for the 
successful running of a Club for boys, and 
the visiting of mothers and infants. 
Aberdeen are to be congratulated on their 
Cheery Circle (Club for the wives of Unem- 
ployed Men) which has now a flourishing 
dressmaking class as part of its organisation 
as well as demonstrations in cooking, sick 
nursing, etc., etc. A corporate effort with 
Toc H Aberdeen was started as an experi- 
ment last winter, i.e., a meeting for 
husbands and wives on Sunday evenings, 
which ended by the bulk of the people 
attending the meetings going to the church 
of the L.W.H. Padre for their final meeting 
of the session—a large number of the people 
had fallen away from regular church 
attendance and one is glad to see that some 
of them through the fellowship of Toc H 
and L.W.H. have found their way back to 
the larger fellowship of the church. 
Hamilton has a club for Old Ladies—all of 
them old age pensioners, who, on hearing of 
the sewing and knitting done by the L.W.H. 
Hamilton insisted in helping in that way and 
have proved very able supporters of the 
local Guild of Aid by increasing the comforts 
given by the L.W.H. to that association. 
Larkhall is responsible for a club for girls 
from 8 to 13 years of age, and one may be 
permitted to say it is a real boon to the 
children of that town. These are only a few 
outstanding items of service, almost without 
exception everyone has a personal job which 
goes on quietly and regularly, whilst the 
units all utilise spare moments in the making 
of comforts for babies and invalids in the 
various hospitals nearest to them. 
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Overseas New S 


CANADA 


HE Toc H League of Women Helpers 1n 
Mien Canada takes this opportunity to 
greet all L.W.H. units and lone members 
throughout the world. Mrs. Edwards' recent 
visit to this little spot of the universe has 
seemed to link us a little closer with the 
family overseas, particularly Australia and 
New Zealand. It was most interesting to 
hear of Mrs. Edwards’ visit to sections of the 
Movement in other lands. 

A very active winter has just been 
ATE in this part of the world and the 
majority of the members are looking forward 
to a little summer respite. In Canada, so 
many organizations close down for the 
summer months. Most of the L.W.H. units 
are beginning to realize, though, the value 
of meeting regularly during the summer. 
Programmes for summer meetings are not 
planned the same as for winter meetings, but 
are more in the nature of fellowship gather- 
ings, to give the members and probationers 
an opportunity to meet together and get to 
know one another better. Out-of-door 
meetings are very popular. Mrs. Edwards 
has left with us several new ideas for pro- 
grammes and discussions and it is hoped 
these will be made of great use. 


Several of the units have been trying out 
Quest Nights this last winter. Each member 
in a unit is assigned a topic (one in which she 
is interested) which she studies for a period 
of time. Then, from time to time, she reports 
her findings to the rest of the unit in little ten 
or fifteen minute talks. This idea has proved 
helpful in training for speaking, and finding 
out persons suitable for leadership. At the 
same time, the topics have proved most 
interesting to the other members. Some of 
the subjects assigned were Interior Decorat- 
ing, Birds, Psychology, Religion, Authors, 
Dramatic Art, Travel, and so on. 


Canada is over-organised, and many 
people have too many irons in the fire, so 
to speak. In consequence of this, it is felt 
that something must be done to try to 
attract "™ teen-age °” Canadian girls, and 
teach them about Toc H before they get 


swallowed up in other things. Experiments 
are being made at the present time with 
Circles of the Lamp, but, varying from the 
Circles in England, as they are not all con- 
nected with schools. One very fine Circle 
has been formed in a Girls’ School in Ottawa 
and the Headmistress is giving splendid 
co-operation and leadership. Two other 
Circles are being sponsored by L.W.H. units 
in St. Lambert and Toronto and are being 
run in the form of girls’ clubs. The meetings 
are planned similar to L.W.H. gatherings, 
but on much simpler lines, providing for 
simple instruction in the history, ideals and 
objects of Toc H. The girls are also taught 
the right spirit of service and take part in 
some small jobs. It is hoped, when these 
girls reach the age of 18 years, they may be 
drafted into L.W.H. units. 


The Toc H Staff of Eastern Canada, 
together with the Toc H Toronto District 
Committee, is planning a week’s training 
camp for both Toc H and L.W.H. from 
Joly 10th to 17th. Several members are 
looking forward to this event and it is hoped 
that much constructive help and training 
may be gained by both the men and women. 
To Toc H in this part of the world, the 
L.W.H. owes much. The men’s Movement 
co-operates wonderfully and is willing to 
assist wherever it is possible to do so. 
Having no full-time worker in this part of 
the Dominion is quite a handicap, but the 
Toc H Staff and others have been most kind 
in helping us. Our big job in the future is 
to try to augment a fund for a full-time 
or part-time worker, but, in the meantime, 
it is up to each and every one of us to do 
our little bit in helping to spread the germ 
of Toc H. 

One of the biggest opportunities Canada 
offers to Toc H is the breaking down of racial 
barriers. Even the country itself is divided 
into two languages—French and English— 
and then there are the different types of 
European, the Jew, the Oriental and other 
immigrants. The challenge is to weld them 
into one brotherhood—to teach them that 
although they may be different nationalities 
and have different beliefs, there is a common 
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round on which all can meet, and learn to 
redate and help one another. At present 
this seems like a far off dream but, never- 
theless, it is a ringing challenge, and, as it 
challenges Toc H to work among the men, 
so will L.W.H. find it a sphere of work 
among the women. 


NEW ZEALAND 


EW ZEALAND has been particularly 
N kurte in that we have had a visit 
extending over 4 months from Mrs. N. K. 
Edwards, honorary staff member from Head- 
quarters. Mrs. Edwards’ charming per- 
sonality made a direct appeal to each 
individual member and the strenuous work 
she put in in the Dominion promises to 
bear fruit in the immediate future. 

A Dominion Executive meeting was held 
during Mrs. Edwards’ visit and she was 
able to give us invaluable help in forming 
the future policy of L.W.H. here, and to 
inspire us all to much greater efforts, one of 
which will be the establishing and extension 
of our General Membership, which was 
explained very fully to us and shown up in 
a new light by Mrs. Edwards. 


Lyitelton Grope was promoted to Group 
status by the Executive, and the following 
are now the units of L.W.H. in New 
Zealand : — 


Auckland Branch 

Mt. Eden Group, Auckland 

Devonport Group, Auckland 

Wellington Branch ` 

Nelson Group 

Christchurch Branch 

Christchurch North Group 

Lyttelton Group 

Dunedin Group 
Mrs. Edwards visited each of these units 
during her stay, some of them twice, and 
as a result of her talks to Toc H and outside 
people we look forward to new gropes 
coming shortly. 


Mrs. Edwards recommended more concen- 
tration on studying, discussion groups, and 
training for speaking, and to this end she 
drew up programmes for the first twelve 
meetings of 1937 to be used by all units. As 
a result of this it is hoped that all members 
in New Zealand will have a much more 
comprehensive knowledge of the history of 
L.W.H., its aims, and their own responsi- 
bilities, as well as being able to express their 
own ideas more clearly and so hand on to 
others the ideals of Toc H. 

New Zealand L.W.H. is very grateful to 
H.Q. and to those who made it possible 
for Mrs. Edwards to visit us; and more 
especially to Mrs. Edwards herself for the 
wonderful help she was ta us. We look 
forward to the future with new confidence 
and a resolve to build more bravely. 


A half-size reproduftion of 
one of the many beautiful chapter 
headings of Tue Four GosreLs, with 
decorations by Eric Gill, printed & 
produced by the Golden Cockerel 
Press, which was on exhibition at 
the South London Rally. 
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GREAT, AND HAVING NOTHING 
TO EAT, JESUS CALLED HIS DISCIPLES UNTO HIM, 
and saith unto them, I have compassion on the multitude, 
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Toc H & L.W. H. Literature 


The following are obtainable from L.W.H. Headquarters, 18 Byward Street, E.C.3 
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Dozen 
£ s. d. 
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TOC H (for full List, see any Toe H p 


Tales of Talbot House, by Rev. P. B. Clayton 

Plain Tales from Flanders, by Rev. P. B. Clayton 

Letters from Flanders, by Rev. P. B. Clayton 

Toc H Under Weigh, by P. W. Monte one 

Between Two Opinions, by P. W. Monie 

Towards New Landfalls, by H. A. Secretan 

The Smoking Furnace and the Burning Lamp 

A Birthday Book. Twenty-one years of Toc H 

A Treasury of Prayers and Praises for use in Toc H ... 

Pilots op od uh A 

JOBS |... A Bab po KU 

Rules of the Road. “A Panias tee Toc H eon ae se a 1 

A Few Facts for New Friends ... ar 25 wae pat 200 Free 

The Story of Toc H $ 

Concerning Toc H. Series of 7 eae 2 
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